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Inaugural Address of Governor Hiester. 


Fellow Citizens, 

The distinguished mark of confidence with 
which I have been honoured, in being called by 
the public voice to perform the functions of the 
executive department of this state, demands my 
warmest acknowledgments. The opportunity 
now presented is embraced to express to you, 
and through you to the freemen of this com- 
monwealth, the lively sense of gratitude with 
which the public suffrage, in my favour, has 
filled me. My conduct in that station in which 
the people have been pleased to place me, con- 
trary to my own inclination and judgment, shall, 
| hope, prove the sincerity of the gratitude ex- 
pressed. 

The solemn pledge, which I have just given, 
to perform the duties of my office with fidelity, 
impresses me with a deep sense of their import- 





ance, and I have reason to implore the assistance | 
of Divine Providence in the arduous task I have | 


undertaken. 

The many difficulties which a chief magistrate 
of this state has to encounter, increased, proba- 
bly at this time, beyond what they have been 
heretofore, and the great responsibility attached 
to his office, render me seriously apprehensive 
that my best efforts will be inadequate to give 
satisfaction, even to the disinterested and patri- 
otic part of the community. But, I trust, if any 
errors shall be committed, they will not be 
chargeable to intention ; they will owe their ori- 
gin to the imperfection of our nature and the 
narrow limits of human foresight; they will not 
proceed from a wilful neglect of duty on my 





part, nor from any want of devotion to the best | 


interest of our beloved country. 
J may justly hope, will meet with indulgence 


Such errors, | 


from an enlightened and liberal people. Where | 
censure shall, upon a full and impartial view of | 


matters, be merited, let it not be withheld. It 
is the duty of freemen to examine closely into 
the conduct of those to whom they have dele- 
gated their power, or the guardianship of their 
rights and interests; to censure the abuse of the 
one, or the neglect and mismanagement of the 
other. 

In approaching the station to which I have 
been called, with a due sense of its difficulty 
and responsibility, I pledge myself to pursue 
with sincerity and diligence, that course which 
my best judgment shall direct, to promote pub- 
lic happiness; and believing that to cherish and 
strengthen an attachment to free government, to 
soften the rancour and allay the prejudices of 


party spirit, to unite the mass of the people as | 


IV. 


VoL. 





one republican family, will be among the means 
of increasing the comforts of social life, I shall 
direct all my efforts to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Considering myself as elected by the 
people of this commonwealth, and not by any 
particular denomination of persons, I shall en- 
deavour to deserve the name of chief magistrate . 
of Pennsylvania, and to avoid the disgraceful 
appellation of governor of a party. In appoint- 
ments to office, it will be my endeavour to se- 
lect, without distinction of party, such as I be- 
lieve to be the most honest and capable ; and if 
I shall be successful in this respect, [ trust that, 
with the assistance of your wisdom and patriotic 
endeavours in matters of legislation, the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth may be promoted, 
its relations with the general government ho- 
nourably upheld, and all its lawful rights main- 
tained. 


In deliberating upon the concerns of the 
commonwealth, 


Gentlemen of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, 

You will find one of the most prominent to- 
pics to be the stagnation of trade and business 
of every description, the almost total annihila- 
tion of confidence, between man and man, and 
the distress of many individuals of the commu- 
nity. If any thing could be done to encourage 
and revive the activity of our citizens; if any 
means could be devised to restore confidence 
and to prevent the sacrifice of property, with 
due attention to the rights of all parties, | should 
most heartily concur in any measures calculated 
to attain these desirable ends. Permit me to 
suggest to you whether it would not be possi- 
ble to devise some method of reducing the enor- 
mous power and patronage of the governor, 
without impairing the other general features of 
our present excellent constitution; whether the 
annual sessions of our legislature might not be 
shortened without detriment to the public good ; 
whether a reduction of salaries, of fees of office, 
and compensation for public services, ought not, 
at this time, to take place, to correspond in 
some degree with the reduced prices of agri- 
cultural produce. It also deserves serious con- 
sideration whether public improvements might 
not at this time, be advantageously made, and 
domestic manufactures encouraged with suc- 
cess. Above all, it appears an imperative duty, 
to introduce and support a liberal system of 
education, connected with some general reli- 
gious instruction. These are matters which will 
certainly engage your attention, and will proba- 
bly be objects of your deliberations, and if any 
adequate measures shall be proposed, it would 
give me great pleasure in being instrumental in 
their promotion, 
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Let us, fellow citizens, every one in his sta- 
tion, for we are all members of one family, by 
whatever name we may be designated, unite in 
earnestly labouring to promote the common 
good; and that Providence, which has heretofore 
granted us abundant blessings, will, I humbly 
trust, continue them; and so crown our labours, 
that our posterity, in the enjoyment of every 
desirable, civil and religious privilege, may 
bless our memory, when we are mouldering in 
the dust with those whose toil and blood 
achieved our liberties. Josera Hiesrer. 


Harrisburgh, Dec. 19, 1820. 


DIED. 


On the 26th instant, Mrs. Sarah Ralston, wife of Robert 
Ra.ston, Esq. 


On the 18th instant, Anthony Butler, Esq. of Elizabeth | 


ye North Carolina, formerly of this city. 
n the 10th instant, Joseph Lownes, of this city. 














Agricuiture. 











‘Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
blished throughout our borders.” 


——e 


From Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Soc. 
PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 


On Wine made from Cider and Honey, by 
James Parker, Esq. in a Letter to the 
Secretary. 

Head of Chester, Kent county, Md. July 20th, 1815, 
I have received a letter from the hon. 

Judge Tilghman, enclosing an extract from 

the minutes of the Agricultural Society of 

Philadelphia, requesting to be furnished 

with the process for making wine, such as 

the sample I took the liberty to present to 
the society. In compliance with the re- 
quest, I will observe, that I was first induced 
to make the experiment by reading the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, in 
your edition of Willich’s Demestic Ency- 
clopedia; and I commenced the process as 
directed, using instead of the washings of 
honeycomb, pure boiled honey, and French 
brandy, instead of apple brandy as used by 

Mr. Cooper. I used in my first essays in 

1808, apple brandy, peach brandy, and 

French brandy; the result was, that the 








ON WINE FROM CIDER AND HONEY. 


apple and peach brandy produced very 
pleasant liquors, but the French brandy ex- 
ceeded my expectations. I have continued 
to make experiments when I could procure 
suitable fruit, and have completely demon- 
strated, that my composition will invaria- 
bly produce a cheap fine wine. 

The cider, of which the sample sent you 
was made, was pressed the latter end of 
November, 1812; and passed through : 
cloth to take out the pummice, and 
into casks, with above two gallons of oa 
ney to the barrel: it remained in that 
state until March, at which time the fer- 
mentation had ceased; it was then racked 
off into clean casks, with two gallons of 
French brandy, and one gallon of bounce, 
made of French brandy and morella cherry, 
added to a barrel. About midsummer it 
was fined in the usual way, with whites of 
eggs and new milk; [ began to use it about 
the first of November: this has been my in- 
variable practice. I have ascertained that 
every kind of fruit will not answer; i have 
failed twice, with an apple peculiar to this 
part of the country, called scrivener’s red, 
which makes a very pleasant but not stroag 
cider. 

The apple which I would prefer, and 
which has never failed, is the cart-house, 
and the pennock; I have tried the cart- 
house separately, and have ground them 
together, and have always succeeded; I 


' have also used loaf sugar instead of honey, 














and find it answer equally as well, but it 
1s not so cheap. 
/is not essentially necessary, but it is a 


The morella cherey j juice 


considerable improvement. 

It is unnecessary to observe that the 
strength, or sweetness, may be made to 
suit any taste, by increasing or diminish- 
ing the quantity of brandy or honey; and 
perhaps the only fault which has been 
found by gentlemen, judges of wine, 1s, 
that my wine is too sweet; however, this 
objection may be easily remedied. I have 
used less than two gallons of honey to a 
barrel in my last essay, and I think it wil! 
be the best I have made. 

I will send you a demijohn of it in a few 
days, by the Smyrna packet, which you will 
please accept. The sample I submitted for 
the inspection of the society, was two years 
old, that in the demijohn I intend for you 
is one year old, and think will be prefer- 
able to the first at its age. I will send you 
also a bottle of the first sample, that you 
may compare the quality. 

In December, 1815, | pressed off three 
barrels of cider made of the cart-house and 


' pennock, from my own orchard, and I pre- 
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ON READING AND READERS. 


cured a barrel of the scriveners, very care- 
fully prepared by a neighbour, and added 
the honey: when I examined them in Fe- 
bruary, I found the last barrel was pricked, 
and T very imprudently mixed it with a bar- 
rel of the cart-house, expecting to restore 
it; in consequence, both casks are indiffer- 
ent, but [ think they improve: one other of 
my casks had been a rum cask, and al- 
though it had been well scalded it gave 
the wine a rum flavour, which it still re- 
tains; that in the demijohn is of the other 
cask, made of the cart-house and pennock 
at the same time. Had it not been for 
those circumstances, I could have furnish- 
ed vou with a quarter cask, as you desired; 
the older parcel I wish to retain for my own 
use, to furnish samples and to ascertain 
its improvement. Last year my orchard 
failed, and [ did not make any; at present 
I have a fine prospect for fine fruit. I am, 
sir, with respect, &c. 

JAMES PARKER. 
Dr. MEAsE. 











Miscellany. 


Extract from an article “On Reading 
and Readers,” inthe New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 


It is impossible to judge accurately of 
the effects which things have upon other 
people, while we are sure of the feelings 
they excite in ourselves. We shall, there- 
fore, say a few words of our own notion of 
reading, and what is most captivating and 
agreeable to us, presuming with Moliere, 
that what will fairly entertain one will not 
be very far from pleasing another. In the 
first place, duty reading (like duty dances, 
where we are linked to the person we least 
like in the room, and that too by our own 
imperious sense of decorum) is, to say the 
least of it, very dismal. We sit down 
with a watch before us, most obstinately 
determined never to flinch till we have 
read “a full hour by Shrewsbury clock.” 
We begin, and just as our eyes get to the 
bottom of the page, we recollect that we 
have not retained a single idea of what we 





have perused ; and that instead of swallow- | 


ing the aforesaid very learned and instruc- | 


tive matter, there have been half a dozen 


strange fancies flying across our mind— | 
sometimes of a pair of bright eyes resting | 





| 


their glances en our own—sometimes of | 


some dear and absent friend’s countenance, 
kind and delightful as ever—sometimes 
loftier things pass before us, and we think 


how Lucifer fell—then all at once, con- | 


| 
| 


| 
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scious of such folly, we knit our brows, 
grow angry, and nail down our reluctant 
attention, like a mutinous seaman, to the 
deck. ‘There is, it must be confessed, a 
very considerable satisfaction, after we 
have finished the task, in the conscious- 
ness that we have conquered our own re- 
fractory minds: but even this scarcely 
compensates for the Sisyphian labour of 
duty reading. There is a smack of the 
schoolmaster and his tasks in it, which 
alone is enough to render it disagreeable. 
The advantages which the town and the 
country afford to a thoroughbred reader, 
are perhaps, on the whole, pretty equal, 
though we confess that the former seems 
to boast many facilities which the lat- 
ter does not possess. It is true, that in | 
the country, one is much less disturbed, 
and is not tempted to spend one’s days in 
the frivolities and amusements which in 
town consume so much time; and then the 
country, at certain seasons, is so luxurious 
for lazy reading. Oh! for the true senti- 
mental reader, nothing but the country will 
serve; for he will tell you that it is impos- 
sible to enjoy a book in the dungeon and 
gloom of a town—his exquisite time is a 
warm summer’s evening, with just an hour’s 
light before him; and then, when the gloom 
of the woods is growing deeper, and the air 
more still, he steals out, with book in his 
hand, and reaches the nook of some wood 
that looks out to the west; and seated on 
the dry and slippery grass, he does cer- 
tainly banquet on a most delicious repast. 
Next to this, his favourite time is “under 
the opening eyelids of the morn;” but then 
the dew is on the ground, and he is obliged 
to sit on a rail, or the trunk of some fallen 
tree. It is also very pleasant, in the very 
noon heat of a July day, to get into a deep 
shade with one’s book, out of the reach 
of the sun, and the flies, and the tongues 
of one’s acquaintances. <A hayloft too, if 
it is not too dark, furnishes at this time 
a comfortable retreat and a convenient 
couch. In short, it would be next to im- 
possible to enumerate all the delightful 
reading seats which the country affords. It 
should, however, be remembered, that the 
books we carry out with us are such as suit 
the place. It would be preposterous to 
load ourselves with Bonnycastle and Les- 
lie, and Steward’s Spherics, or with any 
such grave and imposing articles. No; our 
food must be light summer reading for such 
occasions ; and in our opinion, novels and 
romances of the best kind are the fittest. 
After all is said, we know of no pleasure 
like that of getting a new and well written 
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novel into our possession, and after com- 
mencing the attack by assaulting its yet 
untouched leaves with our long, smooth 
paperknife, sitting down where one knows 
one shall not be disturbed, and becoming 
acquainted with a dozen or two of people 
of different characters, dispositions and 
faces, without the slightest danger of their 
ever doing any thing but entertain one. 
On a very hot day, the mind has just ener- 
gy enough to follow a train of interesting 
circumstances, and a crowd of interesting 
persons, with a tolerable degree of liveli- 
ness and satisfaction. At other periods 
too, novels and romances are very valuable 
aliment, as when the mind has been over- 
strained all the day by strict attention to 
grave and weighty subjects, or when our 
thoughts are too anxiously employed about 
something which wears the spirit to dis- 
tress and suffering; or, lastly, when we are 
from some cause or other so absolutely 
ennuyé, that any thing is preferable to our 
own torturing idleness: a good novel too, 
if one breakfasts or takes tea by one’s self, 
is no despicable companion; and indeed 
this is a practice which meets with our 
most cordial approbation. It should not, 
however, be done in the company of others, 
for then it is unsocial, to say the least of it. 
We would not have people to suppose that 
we are as fond of novels as Curran was 
when he was young, who used to carry a 
volume of this kind to his chamber with 


him, and read it the last thing at nightand | 


the first in the morning: nor yet are we 
the indiscriminate advecates of all the 
larger piles of trash which load the shelves 
of some of our circalating libraries. Of all 
books on earth, a very bad novel is the very 
worst; and rather than be compelled by 
force to travel through it, we know not 
whether we would not make another bold 
attempt to force our passage over the Pons 
asinorum. 

But the chief reason why we prefer the 
town to the country is, because we can get 


new books as soon as they make their ap- | 


pearance; while in the country we may 
languish day after day, for a work which 
every body has read but one’s self; and it 
must be confessed by every one, thatit is a 
supreme pleasure to carry off in triumph, 
the first day of its publication, and as soon 
as the bookseller can get it put in boards, 
sir W. Scott’s last new novel! And more- 
over there are many kinds of books which 
read infinitely better in the town than in 
the country, ete the very contrast of their 
contents to every thing that meets our 
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eye. The impression strikes more forcibly 
and deeply on the mind when it has not 
been prepared by circumstances for its re- 
ception, and there is more room for the 
imagination to revel (which often images 
things more beautiful than any reality), 
than when we have ascene before us which 
makes pretensions to the beauties of which 
we are reading. The memory of all that 
we love is often more beautiful than the 
presence, for we too often remember only 
what we are not willing to forget, while 
all the rest is steeped in oblivion. 

Another argument in favour of the town, 
and more especially of London, is the vast 
number of bookstalls, or, as the Ameri- 
cans would call them, bookstores, with 
which it abounds. In Holborn alone, and 
the courts which run out of it, there are 
more books on sale, we venture to say, 
than in any one provincial town in the 
kingdom. To balance the delights of a 
shady wood in a July day, we would men- 
tion the pleasure of getting on the shady 
side of the street, and resting awhile at our 
bookseller’s, after refreshing one’s self with 
the sparkling beverage of a soda water 
fountain, which certainly exceeds the mest 
limpid stream that ever flowed. 

Of in-door reading, the most delightful 
is at night, when all the rest of the house- 
hold are gone to bed. The still quietude 
of the house, and the complete absence of 
all interruption, render this period most 
valuable to the student. At this time, all 
we read seems to reach the understanding 
by the surest road, and we travel along it 
too at a much quicker pace than we can 
do amid the glare and the hurry of day- 
light. In winter the student should take 
care to provide a lively and blazing fire, with 
a supply of fuel equal to the intenseness 
of his industry. In summer, that is in the 
hot days of summer (if they should ever 
return), he will open his casement to ad- 
mit some of the refreshing night air, and 
exchanging his coat and boots for a loose, 
light dressing gown and a pair of thin slip- 


pers, he will a solutely feel as if he were 
inelysium. At both seasons, however, if 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Oe ter 


he would experience the full enjoyment of 


his situation, he will provide himself with 


a coffee-biggin, and some fresh ground cof- 
fee—not your cheap Dutch or plantation 
coffee, the flavour of which is little supe- 
rior to the smack of roasted horse beans, 
but some real Turkey coffee, such as would 
make the whiskers of a Disdar Aga curl 
with delight. This luxurious refreshment 
is necessary to make the dizziness of the 
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brain evaporate, and to clear the head from 
all the vapours which the toils and business 
of the day have left there. 

This advice is, we fear, not very favour- 
able to early rising; but really in the town 
it is not worth while to rouse one’s self un- 
til the milkmen and old clothesmen have 
finished their cries. With those who have 
the fresh morning air of the country to 
greet their rising, the matter is very differ- 
ent; butof their pleasures we must reserve 
ourselves to say something on a future oc- 
casion. 





Extract of a letter from M. Say to Mr. 
Malthus, published in the New Monthly 
Magazine. M. Say answers some objec- 
tions made to his theory—that production 
always opens a market for production, and 
that the channels of trade are never choked 
up in one part, unless they are empty in 
another. 


We now come to the objection in which 
there is, perhaps, the greatest force, “be- 
cause it is supported by an imposing ex- 
ample. In the United States, the charges 
of production are few, the taxes are light, 
and yet they are overstocked there, as in 
all other places, with merchandise for which 
there is nodemand. These difficulties, you 
say, cannot be attributed to the cultivation 
of bad lands, to the obstacles opposed to 
industry, to enormous taxes. There must, 
then, be something independent of the 
power of production necessary to the in- 
crease of wealth. 

Well, sir, you will scarcely believe, that 
according to me, it is the power of produc- 
tion, at least for the present, of which the 
Americans are in want, in order to dispose 
of their overflowing produce to advantage. 

The favourable situation of this people, 
during a long war in which they have al- 
most always enjoyed the advantage of neu- 
trality, has been the means of turning their 
attention, their industry, and capitals, far 
too exclusively to external and maritime 
commerce. ‘The Americans are eniter- 
prising; their voyages are cheaply per- 
formed; they have introduced into navi- 
gation long courses, and various expedi- 
tious maneeuvres, which shorten voyages, 
reduce their expenses, and correspond 
with those improvements in the arts which 
diminish the costs of production; in short, 
the Americans have drawn to themselves 
all the maritime commerce which the Eng- 
lish have not been able to engross; they 
have, for many years, been the intermediate 
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agents between all the continental powers 
of Europe, and the rest of the world. Their 
success has even exceeded that of the 
English, wherever those nations have been 
competitors, as in China. What has been 
the result? An excessive abundance of 
those commodities which are obtained by 
commercial and maritime industry; and 
when the general peace at length opened 
the highway of the ocean to all nations, the 
French and Dutch ships crowded with a 
kind of madness into the midst of a career 
thus newly opened to them; and in their ig- 
norance of the actual state of countries be- 
yond sea—their agriculture, arts, population 
and resources for buying and consuming— 
these ships, escaped from a tedious deten- 
tion, carried in abundance the produce of » 
the continent of Europe to all parts, pre- 
suming that the other nations of the globe 
would be eager to possess those commodi- 
ties after their long separation from Eu- 
rope. 

But in order to purchase this extraordi- 
nary supply, it would have been requisite 
for these countries to create immediate] 
extraordinary quantities of produce of their 
own; for the difficulty at New York, at 
Baltimore, the Havana, Rio Janeiro, or 
Buenos Ayres, is not to consume, but to 
purchase European manufactures. But the 
Europeans required payment in cottons, 
tobaccos, sugars, and rice; and this de- 
mand even enhanced the prices: and as, 
notwithstanding the dearness of these mer- 
chandises, and of money, which is also 
merchandise, it was necessary to take 
them, or return without payment. These 
very articles, thus sendured weses in their 
original country, became more abundant in 
Europe, and at length so completely over- 
stocked the European markets, that a fair 
price could not be obtained for them, al- 
though the consumption of Europe has 
greatly increased since the peace; hence 
the disadvantageous returns which we have 
witnessed. But suppose for an instant that 
the agricultural and manufactured produce 
of both North and South America had sud- 
denly become very considerable at the time 
of the peace, in that case the people of 
these countries being more numerous, and 
producing more, would easily have pur- 
chased all the European cargoes, and fur- 
nished a variety of returns at a cheap rate. 

This effect will, I doubt not, take place 
with respect to the United States, when 
they are enabled to add to the objects of 
exchange furnished by their maritime com- 
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manufactures also. Their cultivation is 
extending, their manufactures multiply, 
and their population, in the natural order 
of things, increases with astonishing rapi- 
dity. In a few years the combination of 
their varied industry will form a mass of 
products, amongst which will be found more 
articles calculated to furnish profitable re- 
turns, or at least profits of which the Ame- 
ricans will employ a part in the purchase 
of European merchandise. 

Merchandise produced by Europeans at 
a less expense than it can be made for in 
America, will be carried to the United 
States; and goods which the soil and in- 
dustry of America produce cheaper than 
they can be had elsewhere, will be carried 
home in exchange. The nature of demands 
will determine the nature of productions: 
each nation will prefer engaging in that 
kind of production in which it succeeds 
best, and the result will be exchanges 
mutually and permanently advantageous. 
But these commercial ameliorations can 
only be brought about by time. The ta- 
lents and experience requisite for the prac- 
tice of the arts are not acquired in a few 
months; years are necessary for their at- 
tainment. ‘The Americans will not disco- 
ver in what manufactures they can suc- 
ceed until after several attempts.* When 
they are successful, those particular manu- 
factures will no longer be carried to them; 
but the profits derived from this produc- 
tion will procure them the means of buy- 
ing other European produce. 

With respect to agricultural specula- 
tions, however rapid may be their exten- 
sion, they can only afford markets for Eu- 
ropean produce by means of their own pro- 
ductions, by very slow degrees. As fast 
as culture and civilization extend beyond 
the Allegheny mountains into Kentuck 
and the territories of Indiana and the Ilh- 
nois, the first gains are employed in the 
subsistence of the colonists as they arrive 
from the states more anciently peopled, 
and in building their habitations. The pro- 
fits they make beyond these, serve to ex- 


next are employed in manufacturing their 





* The manufactures which a new nation may 
execute to the greatest advantage, are, in gene- 
ral, those which consist in preparing raw mate- 
rials of their own growth, or imported at a small 
expense. It is not probable that the United 
States will ever supply Europe with cloth; but 
they will perhaps furnish her with manufactured 
tobaccos, refined sugars; perhaps they may 
even establish cotton manufactories on better 
terms than the English. 
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own produce for local consumption; and 
savings of a fourth order only can be ap- 
plied to the manufacture and fabrication of 
the products of the soil for distant con- 
sumption. It is not until this latter state 
of things takes place that new states begin 
to afford markets for Europeans; this can- 
not be in their earliest infancy: their popu- 
lation must have had time to increase, and 
their agricultural produce must have be- 
come sufficiently abundant to oblige them 
to exchange it at a distance for other value. 
Afterwards, and by the natural progress of 
things, instead of exporting raw produce, 
they export produce which has received 
some preparation, and which consequently 
comprising a greater value in a less bulk, 
is adapted to bear the expense of carriage. 
Such produce will one day come from Eu- 
rope, from New Orleans, a city destined to 
become one of the greatest entrepots in the 
world. 

This point has not yet been attained: is 
it then wonderful that the productions of 
the United States have not yet afforded 
markets sufficient for the commercial ef- 
forts which followed the peace? Is it ex- 
traordinary that the commercial produce 
brouglit by the Americans themselves into 
their ports, at the commencement of our 
excursive development of their nautical in- 
dustry, should yet remain there in abun- 
dance? 

You see, sir, that there is nothing in this 
fact but what is quite conformable to the 
doctrine of your antagonists. 





FROM EDGEWORTH’S MEMOIRS. 
Doctor Randolph was at that time pre- 
With 
great learning, and many excellent quali- 


| ties, he had some singularities, which pro- 
duced nothing more injurious from his 


friends than a smile. He had the habit of 


muttering upon the most trivial occasions, 


“ Mors omnibus communis.” One day his 


horse stumbled upon Maudlin bridge, and 


the resigned president let his bridle go, and 


tend their clearing and plantations; the | drawing up the waistband of his breeches 


as he sat bolt upright, he exclaimed before 
a crowded audience, “Mors omnibus com- 
munis!” ‘The same simplicity of charac- 
ter appeared in various instances, and it 
was mixed with a mildness of temper, that 
made him generally beloved by the young 
students. The worthy doctor was indul- 
gent to us all, but to me in particular upon 
one occasion, where I fear that I tried his 
temper more than I ought to have done. 
The gentlemen commoners were not 
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REMEDY FOR OPHTHALMIA—OLIVES, &c. 


obliged to attend early chapel on any days 
but Sunday and Thursday; I had been too 
frequently absent, and the president was 
determined to rebuke me before my com- 
panions, “Sir,” said he tome as we came 
out of chapel one Sunday, “you never at- 
tend Thursday prayers.” “i do sometimes, 
sir,” [ replied. “I did not see you here 
last Thursday. And, sir,” cried the presi- 
dent, rising into anger, “JT will have no- 
body j in my ’ college?” (ejaculating a certain 
customary guttural noise, something be- 
tween a cough and the sound of a post- 
man’s horn,) “Sir, I will have nobody in 
my college that does not attend chapel. I 
did not see you at chapel last Thursday.” 
“Mr. President,” said 1, with the most pro- 
found reverence, “it was impossible that 
you should see me, for you were not there 
yourself.” 

Antidotes for Poisons.—By late experi- 
ments M. Drapier has ascertained that the 
fruit of the fenillea cordifolia is a power- 
ful antidote against vegetable poison.— 
Dr. Chisholm states that the juice of the 
sugar cane is the best antidote known for 
arsenic. 





Remedy for Ophthalmia—A species of 
bignonia grows in La Guyane, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Demerara, in a sandy soil, 
which contains, under the brown épider- 
mis, a fibrous, pulpy part, from which the 
Indians collect a juice, by pressing it on 
cotton. A drop or two of this juice is con- 
veyed into the eye, by means of a paper 
funnel, once a day, for three or four days, 
in which time it effects a cure. Dr. Chis- 
holm declares, that he has tried this plant 
in three cases of ophthalmia with success. 
Having only the dry root, he scraped off 
the outside, and made a strong infusion of 
the internal part, six drops of which, ap- 
plied to each eye, once a day, completed 
the cure in six days. 





Failure of the Olive in France.—Let- 
ters from Provence mention the total fai- 
lure of olive plantations in that part of 
France. It has, indeed, been remarked, 
that for upwards of half a centary, the 


olives have shown a tendency to emigrate. | 


The soil of Provence now appears to be 
entirely ruined,and no hepe is entertained 
there of the future cultivation of olives. 
For the last fifty years, none of the young 
shoots have risen te above five or six feet 
high. Itis the same in the adjacent coun- 


tries, which have all suffered more or less 
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from the cold of late years. Two-fifths of 
these plants have been cut down to the 
very roots, and three years will scarcely 
suffice to enable them to obtain maturity. 

The olives of Marseilles and Var were, 
some time ago, in excellent condition: but 
all have perished. 





New species of Potato.—M. Launerman, 
a skilful gardener, has introduced in Ghent, 
from some foreign country, a potato, of a 
species not known on the continent. Hav- 
ing planted it, the crop produced 2160 lbs. 
of | potatoes, every stalk yielding 15 or 18 
pounds. The form is oblong, colour red, 
and quality excellent. 





Erroneous Translations.—W hen we see 
who would 


suppose that they meant Cicero’s letters 
to his friends? or who, in reading Mar- 


montel’s “Moral Tales,” would not sup- 
pose that the French author had signalized 


himself, like Seneca or Johnson, by his 














moral discourses, instead of tales descrip- 
tive of manners, which is the real meaning 
of Contes Moraux. 


Henpecking.—l have often observed, 
that old bachelors are the most clamorous 
of men against this exertion of power in 
the female over the lord of the creation. 
Whether this happens because they would 
wish to have a fair excuse for their choice 
of celibacy, against the general practice of 
mankind in seeking their happiness in mar- 
riage; or whether this keenness of sight 
and uncommon sensibility in old bachelors 
arises from the axiom, that lookers on see 
more of the game than players—let more 
hardy casuists than I am determine. 





Rudeness of manners is not a single vice, 


_says a French writer, but the product of 
| several : 
| contempt of others, or envy and jealousy 


vanity, ignorance of the world, 


of them. Sometimes indolence and want 
of feeling may produce solitary instances 
of it. When it becomes a habit, beating 
or hanging is the only remedy. 





Hobbyhorsical Prejudices.-—Cicero, con- 
scious, no doubt, of his great and very emi- 
nent reputation in the art of oratory, says 
roundly, that no one but a good man can 
be a complete orator. Earl marshal lord 
Arundel, the celebrated collector of statues 
and pictures, says, with a zeal in his pur- 
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suit equal to that of the Roman orator, that 
a man cannot be honest unless he under- 
stands the art of drawing. John Evelyn, 
who relates this anecdote with applause, 
very cautiously adds, “How that obser- 
vation succeeds in general, we have not 
made it much our observation.”——Evelyn’s 
Hist. of Chalcography. 


A Mr. Lefebvre has invented a pack of 
cards which contains the elements of bota- 
ny. He has followed a system of his own, 
which he has developed in several dis- 
courses laid down ~ in the Institute. 
He places a!l the flowers in the world in 
four clases, Polypedales, Menopedales, Pe- 
regones, and compound flowers. ‘These 
supply the place of the four suits, diamonds, 
clubs, spades, and hearts. ‘The other divi- 
sions are likewise the same as at cards, 
viz: twelve matadors or figures; and the 
plain cards, from ace to ten. The latter 
are expressed by the stamina of the flow- 
ers; and Linnzeus’s 12 last classes supply 
the place of king, queen, and knave, on 
each of the four principal divisions. These 
cards are called “ Boston de Flore.” 








The London Examiner compliments Mr. 
Irving, and his Sketch Book. The editor 
concludes a literary notice of this work, as 
follows: “ We trust this work will be read 
and admired by the British public. No- 
thing is more desirable than that the first 
fruits of American talent should be encou- 
raged, that our ultramarine brethren may 
be excited to a rivalry in letters, which 
should at once forward their taste and re- 
finement, and gain them a lasting literary 
reputation worthy to go down to posterity 
along with their glorious political fame.” 

Mr. H. S. Tanner has published the 
third No.of his New American Atlas, con- 
sisting of the following maps: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, Virginia, Ma- 
ryland and Delaware, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, and the general map of Africa. 


Pociry. — 


FROM THE NEW YORK COLUMBIAN,. 
THE SENTRY. 


The Sentry walks at midnight hour— 
He thinks of home, of love and joy, 
Of field and stream, of bank and flower, 
That charm’d him when a careless boy! 
To other scenes—to other shores, 
Rejoicing fancy then repairs, 

















BOTANICAL CARDS~—SKETCH BOOK—TANNER’S ATLAS. 


And every time-worn trace restores— 
The bliss of many a dear one shares! 


Then, while the moon rides clear and high, 
Unconsciously his bosom swells; 
He gazes with a lover’s eye— 
Another on its beauty dwells! 
Oh! thinks he then of secret foe, 
Who haply haunts that slumb’ring scene ? 
Oh! heeds he danger’s shadow? No-— 
He roams his native village green. 


‘In such a scene,” his heart will say, 
**So sweetly still, so wildly fair, 
Ye bless’d companions far away! 
The soft-ton’d flute gave wings to care! 
Or ’neath yon alder’s berried crest, 
Bent o’er the upland riv’let’s fall, 
Love, blushing, beauty’s ear address’d— 
And worlds to that dear spot were small!” 


The sentry walks at dead of night, 
With melting tears his eyes are wet! 
While soft the moon’s unclouded light 
Streams on his burnish’d bayonet; 
Tis not a dastard’s blighting tear, 
Or rapid tear that grief demands; 
Yon sailing moon brings to his ear 
The short, sweet hymns of distant lands : 
Then calmly, on the lap of earth, 
His father’s moss strown cot appears— 
The moaning wheel—the crowded hearth—- 
The fondest breast of early years! 
The old rush bottom/’d chair, whence breat:: :: 
His grandsire’s legendary lore—- 
The vine which thro’ the casement wreath’. ! 
All, all he Knew or lov’d before! 


Sweet, sweet, when home’s blue curling smp::::;; 
Hath faded on the distant skies, 
When, by the door, the spreading oak 
No more delights our aching eyes! 
Sweet then, on fancy’s wings to soar 
Where childhood’s lovely spirits roam, 
To live those days of rapture o’er— 
The lost—the lov’d—the only home / 


How will that lonely sentry weep! 
The while he lists some well known tune, 
Borne wild o’er rock and pine-clad steep, 
Where Hudson sparkles to the moon! 
For mem’ry, from the world apart, 
Restores the shades of parted joy; 
She gives the warm, unchanging heart, 
‘Those scenes that charm’d the careless boy . 
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